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THE ELOPEMENT. 


BY EUGENE SCRIBE. 

(The scene is on the road to Paris, near the village of Conflans. 
sA two-horse chaise stands near a statue of the virgin by the 
d-side. ‘The postillion is in the saddle, whistling to pass 
away the time. A fashionably-dressed young man is walking up 
and down the road, looking first at his watch and then towards 

Paris.) 

Edmund. { can’t see any thing—she is not coming !—(impa- 
tiently.)—She will not come at all! Postillion, how late is it! 

Postillion. ‘The Conflans clogk.bas just struck five. 

Edmund. No later! Well, » I must wait. I cannot keep 
still—(waiking rapidly back and forth.) How slow the time goes ! 
What shall Ido? Postillion, whose chateau is that yonder! 

Postillion. ‘The chateau de Bercy. 
de Nicolai, now there is a school— 


Edmund (not attending)—I can’t see why she is so late—my 


watch must have stopped. Postillion, how late is it! 

Postillion. That makes three times you've asked me. The 
quarter is just striking ; see, the scholars are coming out. They're 
going to matins, or whatever they call it. Whoa, poney! 

Edmund. I think I see a hackney-coach. Yes, yes, I do. 
Plague on it, how slow it goes ! 

Postillion. To be sure, that’s his business, just as mine is to go 
quick ; every one to his trade. 
I am going to mount guard here all day for nothing? 

Edmund. 1 told you long ago I would pay you double. 

Postillion. That alters the case. 

Edmund. Here comes the hack. I was right; yes, I see her— 
(hurrying up to the coach.) Mathilde, is it really you’ Don't 
fear, don’t tremble so! 

Mathilde. Support me, Edmund ; I am too weak to walk. 

Edmund. How pale you look ! What is the matter with you! 

Mathilde. Oh! I feel as if I should die. Oh, help, help me, 


But tell me, sir, do you suppose 


It used to belong to M. | 


heaven! Edmund, I have come because I promised you I would, | 


and because I wanted to be as good as my word. Now let me 


go back to Paris. 


Edmund. What, part with you? Never! 

Mathilde. 1 have done wrong, and heaven will punish me for 
it. Tought not to go with you. 

Edmund. And what will you do! How can you get back to | 


your boarding-school without being discovered! The die is cast, 
put your trust in me and in my affection. My chaise is ready, 
and in a few hours we shall be beyond pursuit. 

Mathilde. Do you think that we shall be pursued? 
think we are in any danger? 


Do you 


Edmund. 1 am, at least. 

Mathilde. Oh, come then, come 
that vou should suffer 

Edmund. Lam the happiest of men! (Jle supports her to the 
chaise and springs in after her.) Drive on, postillion! 

Postillion. Ay, ay, sir. Come up, my grays! (He cracks his 


! T would rather perish than 


whip, the horses start off ata gallop, Mathilde hides her face in her 


handkerchief, and is silent.) 
Edmund. Mathilde, you are mine now. No power on earth 
can separate us. Why do you weep so? You are unreasonable. 
Mathilde. Oh, my father will never forgive me ! 


Edmund. And pray why not? He is so kind-hearted, he loves 


you so much. When we are once in Italy, once married, he will 


forgive every thing. Ihave net such an enormous fortune as 
his, it is true; but I have an honowable name and noble blood, 
and then T love you so! 

Mathilde. Ah, but for that, Edmund, do you suppose I could 
ever have brought myself to take such a step as this? 

Edmund. It was necessary to do it, or you would have been 
torn from me. Your aunt was going to carry you far ayay from 
Paris to her estate at Lyons, and there some other wooer— 

Mathilde. Oh no! I never would have given my consent. You 
do not know me. I am only sixteen, but J have some strength 
of mind, I hope; and the vow J have made I will keep till I go 
dawn to the tomb. 

Edmund. And thus do I vow to live and die with thee! 

Mathilde. (Ardently.) For ever, Edmund? 

Edmund. Ay, for ever. 


Postidlion. (Halting.) Hillo the house! ‘Two horses and har- 


| entertaining books! 


Mathilde. Where are we! 

Postillion. At Charenton, the first post-house. (Taking off his 
hat.) You know, sir— 

Edmund. To be sure. 
them to be quick. 

Postillion. Whew! a dollar to the driver! 

Edmund. (Whispering.) And say nothing. 

Postillion. Yes, my lord. (To the new postilion, whois putting 
on his boots)—Come, 'Theophile, you lazy dog, try to whip up 
a gallop. (Aside.) It's a Russian prince running away with a rich 
banker's daughter. A dollar to the driver! 

Second Postillion. Me must be over head and ears in love. 
(Cracking his whip.) All ready! 


There is something for you, and tell 


He's liberal. 


Edmund. I shall not be easy till we are fairly out of the neigh- | 


bourhood of Paris. Luckily it’s so early—hardly six o'clock. 
Driver, what village is this we're coming to! 

Postillion. ‘The village of Maisons. 

Edmund. 1 am happy to make its acquaintance. (7'o Mathilde ) 
Were you ever here before ! 

Mathilde. Yes, once or twice. 


Edmund. Why, there’s no end to it! Ah, yes, at last here 


we are in the country again. Look down to the left there. There's | 


a fine villa. Who does it belong to! Some army contractor, 
I suppose. 

Postillion. Oh no, sir; to a retired magistrate—a worthy, ho- 
nest man. 

Mathilde. (Drawing back from the window.) 1 know its owner. 
He is the very soul of truth and honour. ‘Take care that they 
don't see me. 

Edmund. Oh, don’t be*afraid, I don't see any body stirring. 
Really a fine terrace, superb avenue, and a very well-kept park 
Drive on, my good fellow. And now, my dear Mathilde, as you 
are a little more composed, pray tell me how you managed to 


slip away from your school, aud from your father, for I hardly | 


dared to hope it, and for the life of me I can't conceive how it 
was done. 

Mathilde. Oh! Ihave a great deal to tell you, for we have 
never had a chance to talk for more than five minutes at a time ; 
and if a young girl's idle chat will not tire you— 

Edmund. Mow can you say so! 

Mathilde. Virst of all, I was so unfortunate as to lose my 
mother when I was a mere child. My father left Lyons for Paris, 
contrary to my aunt's wishes, both to enlarge his own business 
and to give ue the best education. He succeeded in his first ob- 
ject at least, for he has got to be very rich, I hear 


' ness at once. (Alighting.) I hope, sir, I've driven you fast enough. || 


him but for Corinne, to whom you are very much indebted. She 


used always to talk of you, and to say, with such a face a man 


must be amiable, brave, accomplished, and a baron at least, I'm 


sure. Is it not so! 
Edmund, Oh, certainly. 
Mathilde. What else shall I say? You attended all our exhi- 


hitions ; whenever I went out with my father, whenever we paid 
a visit, I met you. The letter you slipped into my hand 1 did not 
mean to take at first, nor to read it; Corinne read it first, and [ 


afterwards, over and over again. In silence and solitude, think- 


| ng of you alone, your image became graven upon my heert ; 


and in this way, sir, I came to love you jn earnest, without 
hardly seeing or knowing you 

Edmund. Dear Mathilde ! 

Mathilde. Well—about a fortnight ago, my aunt, Madame de 
Bussiéres, came up from Lyons to pay us a visit, and then my 
father came to sce me, and he said, ** Mathilde, you are now six- 
teen, you must not stay at school any longer. | am going to 
Germany on busi: ess, and as I cannot take you along with me 
you must go with ycur aunt ; she is good enough to offer to take 
you with her to her beautiful estate near Lyons. You will be 
quite at home there with her children ; they say your cousins are 
very accomplished young men, and I wish you would select the 
one vou prefer, and make him my son-in-law.” 

Edmund. 1 knew it! 

Mathilde. What could I do except to warn you of the danger 
that threatened me! ‘Then you proposed this plon of running 
away to Italy. At first ] would not hear of it; but Corinne, who 
is more experienced than 1, maintained that there was no other 
way, that it was perfectly natural, and that all young people 
whose parents tyrannized over their affections did so. Then the 
fear of never seeing you again, of leaving Paris, of burying my- 
self alive in the country—in short, she persuaded me. But our 
great project was still to be put in execution, and this is the way 


we set about it. My father was to leave yesterday, the Sth, for 


Germany, and my aunt to-day, the 6th, for Lyons, as I wrote you. 


Edmund. The only letter I ever received from you. I have it 
here close to my heart. 
Mathilde. And you wrote in answer, that you would wait for 


me this morning outside the walls with a post-chaise. Then, as 
Corinne advised, | asked for leave to quit school to bid good-by 


|| to my father, and to pass the night at home, to be ready to leave 


Edmund. No doubt of it! He is one of the largest capitalists 


in all France. 

Mathilde. As for me, he placed me at the best school ; he sel- 
dom came to see me, and I hardly ever went out, so that I found 
Luckily I formed a friendship with Corinne 
She was taller and older than 


it very tiresome. 
d'Esparville, a young countess, 
me. and used to advise me how to act. We were always together 
We once found the key to madame’s library 

Ediaund. Who is madame ! 

Mathilde. Why, the lady that kept the school. 

In this library she had some of the most 
As she used to read them we thought we 
might too, and nothing delighted us somuch. We used to take 
Some of them I have read over 


T thought 


every body knew that. 


them into our rooms at night. 
again half a dozen times. 
Edmund. Which? 
Mathilde. ‘The New Ilcliise and Amelia Mansfeld 
much J did love Ernest de Waldemar 
Edmund. What! 
Mathilde. We was my first passion ; I used to think of him by 


) how 


day and by night; J used to dream about him. What happiness, I 
Family, fortune, 
] had even 


used to say to myself, to be loved by him! 
friends, I thought I could give up all for his sake. 
drawn his portrait. I fancied hun noble, brave, gencrous, with 
a sweet melancholy smile, blue eves and dark hair; and when 
we had our exhibition ball, and you danced with me, do you re- 


member how agitated I was! 


Edmund. Certainly. 

Mathilde. ‘That was because I thought you looked like him. 
Edmund. Can it be possible! 

Mathilde. Oh certainly, yes ; and ever since I have thought 


of you and forgotten him in spite of myself, for I was sorry to 


he false to him ; 


so my heart would probably have gone back to 


carly in the morning with Madame de Bussitres. As soon as my 
father left town last night, I wrote to my aunt that he had chang- 
ed his mind—that I could not bear to quit him—that he was going 
to take me with him—and that she would have to set off alone 
this morning 

Edmund. Capital! youraunt supposes you're with your father, 
and your father sipposes you're with your aunt, so that it will be 
long before the trick is found out—not badly planned, upon my 
word, for a couple of school-girls 

Mathilde. Isn't it! Corinne is so clever! but I have been on 
the point of giving it up half a dozen times. Yesterday, when 
my father kissed me, and took leave of me, I burst into tears. I 
was on the point of telling him every thing—but what kept me 
back was— 

Edmund. Your love. 

Mathilde. Yes; and then the fear of being laughed at by 
Corinne! It's very wrong to deceive one's nearest kindred so! 
My aunt, who always loved me ; who wanted to bring me up—to 
be a second mother to me; and my father, he is going away; 
perhaps TI shall never sce him again. Gracious! how fast this 
postillion drives ! 

Edmund. Dou't be uneasy—here we are at the relay, What 
piace is this? 

Postillion. Villeneuve St. George, sir. (Calling another pos- 
tillion.) Come, Joli-Caur, mount, mount! (To Edmund, taking 
off his hat.) Uf monsicur will settle the account— 

Edmund. (Giving him moncy.) There—there—be lively now. 

Dostillion. (To his comrade.) Don't let your nags go to sleep ; 
it's a couple of lovers ; (showing two five franc meces) The 
wheels are new greased 

Third Postillion. All right—here goes. (He sings at the top of 


h sg roitt)}— 
Tt vegue la nacelle 
Qui porte mes amours! 
(The chaise goes full speed over the paved street.) 
Edinund. Confound it, how he jolts us! Don't drive so fast, 
you'll upset us 
the road is paved so up to the 


Postillion. Oh, no danger; 
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house where Monsicur Boieldieu lived ; afterwards you'll find | 


it easy. 

Mathilde. Ah! did Boteldieu live here? 

Postillion. Yes, madam, just beyond the bridge. That iron 
railing on the right, a very pretty place it is. 1 was#in his ser- 
vice once, and that made me fond of the opera. (Singing ) 


“ Lorsque mon mattre est en voyage, 
Ah! e’est superbe en vérité. 


Edmund. That's all very well; but stop singing, for you make 
every body stop and look at us. 
Postillion. (Sull singing.) 


La dame blanche vous regarde, 
La dame blanche vous eutend! 


Edmund. 1 can't make that fellow hold his tongue. Luckily 
we are out of the village. 

Mathilde. How I do delight in this pure air! this bright sun! 
Only look at these fine trees ; look at that beautiful valley be- 
low us. — 

Edmund. Yes, I've seen something like it at the diorama; a 
valley by Daguerre or Bouton, I forget which. 

Mathilde. How sweet it would be to pass one's life here! 
Edmund, don’t these rich fields, this smiling prospect, delight you! 

Edmund. Fxcuse me, was not looking that way. L don’t 
value nature much ; I value you alone. 

Postillion. (Sings.) 

Et toujours la nature 
Embellit la beauté! 

Mathilde. Luckily we are out of the streets. What wood is 
that yonder ! 

Postillion. The forest of Sénart. 

Edmund. Ah! 

Mathilde. Why, did you never hear of it! this forest so fa- 
mous in history and poetry ! 


| 


| lowed to pass one ahead of it. 


SS 


I've just read the posting-laws carefully, and a carriage is not al- | 
And if she | 


That's the law. 
should, I'll shut the blinds and wrap you up in your veil, so that 
no one would know you. Besides, who would dare look into our 
carriage while I am here. So you see you must be more at ease. 

Mathilde. It must it seems—the very thought makes me 
tremble. 

The Poslillion. (Singing at the top of his voice.) Sonnez, Sonnez, 
cornemuse et musette! Here we change horses. Come out 
here, will you! ‘Two horses at once. 


~~ Edmund. She cannot possibly overtake us. We setout first. | 


The next Postillion. (Harnessing.) You're a lucky fellow, to sing 


| so—as for me, I never feel like it. (Mouwnting.) My poor horses 


are so done up, it makes my heart bleed. (Whipping them.) Come 
up, Whitefoot ! 
te let his horses go out in such a state. Get up, I tell you, 
(whipping again.) I hate cruelty. (Another lash.) These postmas- 
ters are so greedy, get up then, Whitefoot ! (half-a-dozen lashes.) 

Mathilde. Postillion, what village is that we stopped at? 

The Postillion, Lieusaint. 

Mathilde. How! we were then at Lieusaint in the forest of 
Sénart. This is the place where Henry IV. came and took din- 
ner with Michaud, the miller. 

Edmund. Ah'!—did he? 

Mathilde Vid you never read Henry IV’s Hunting ? 

Edmund, | believe I’ve heard the name—it’s a comedy, or 
farce, or something of that kind. They play it sometimes at the 
Francais, but as it’s only on the free nights, I never went to see 


| it. Mademoiselle Mars plays /a belle Gabrielle, don't she? 


Edmund. Neo, Ul have never travelled ; and as for forests, I've || 
never been farther than the bois de Boulogne. Are you afraid, 
Mathilde? 

Mathilde. No, for] am with you. 


Edmund. And suppose there should be robbers in the woods! 

Mathilde. (With enthusiasm.) I almost wish there were, so that 
you might have a chance to defend me. 

Edmund. Thank you—much obliged. It's getting late ; don’t 
you feel hungry? 

Mathilde. No; do you? 

Edmund. Why, yes, I begin to. 


Mathilde. (Reproachfully.) What! when we are here together! | 


How can you think of sucha thing? 

Edmund. Why, it’s very natural. I generally breakfast about 
eleven, at Tortoni’s ; it is my only occupation of a morning, but 
to-day I got up at five o'clock for the first time in my life. 

Mathilde. I always do. 

Edmund. And then the exercise and the fresh air give a man 
a famous appetite. Let's take a look at the posting-card, just to 
see where we can stop and get breakfast. 

Mathilde. Choose for yourself, it makes no difference to me. 

Edmund. 
meal more important than breakfast when one’s travelling, ex- 
cept, perhaps, dinner ; and I don't see any tolerable place to stop 
at except Mélun. 

Mathilde. Very well. 

Edmund. We shall get there about ten o'clock, and will stay 


But it does make a great difference, for there's no 
! 


Mathilde. Gabrielle? no, Gabrielle don’t appear in the play. 

Edmund. So much the worse. What I like best in the history 
of Henry IV. is la belle Gabrielle. If I had lived in her day, I 
should have adored her. 

Mathilde. Fie, sir! 

Edmund. Just as you used to love Ernest de Waldemar. 

Mathilde. What a difference ! 


Edmund. The advantage is all on your side, I know, for I am 


sure Gabrielle never was as pretty as you. I'd engage she was 
far from having those brilliant and expressive eyes, this delicate 
hand, and above all, this exquisite shape. 

Mathilde. Sir, you forget yourself! 

Edmund. Why repulse the tenderest and most respectful of 
lovers? Are you not mine—wholly mine ! 

Mathilde. (Alarmed.) No, sit farther off, | beg—do not come so 


' near me. You promised to take me to Italy ; there we are to be 
united. I have your solemn oath, have you forgotten it already? 


Edmund. No, of course not; it is my dearest hope and wish ; | 


but in the meantime will vou refuse me the favour I ask? Ma- 
thilde, my angel—only one kiss! 
Mathilde. Never. When you talk so, you frighten me. 
Edmund. Well, at all events, don’t withdraw this hand which 


| I press to my heart. 


Mathilde. (Drawing ut back forcibly.) No, this is not what you 
promised me, nor what I expected of you,and if you do not alter 


| your tone and manner this instant—I feel that I hate you, detest 


| you. 


till eleven ; and by night, if I have calculated the distance right, 


we can get to Sens without fatiguing you, which is about thirty 
leagues from Paris. 

Mathilde. Oh, dear! 

Edmund. What's the matter? 

Mathilde. [remember that my aunt always goes to Lyons by 
the way of Auxerre. I wrote you so. : 

Edmund, So you did. 

Mathilde. And she always lodges at Sens the first night. 

Edmund. Are you sure’ 

Mathilde. Yes, always at the sign of the Ecu de France. 
There can be no doubt about it, for she wrote on yesterday to 
engage rooms; so she must be now on the same road with us. 

Edmund. How can that be? this is the road to Italy. I took 
pains to ask. : 

Mathilde. (Impatiently.) But it's the road to Lyons too, 

Edmund. Do you think so? : 

Mathilde. I know so. 

Edmund. Then it must be, because it's the only road—it's 
not our fault. Is'nt it so, postillion? is not this the only road 
that goes to Italy’ 

Postillion. No, my lord, there is another road through the 
Bourbonnais, and several others besides, I believe. 

Mathilde. You see. 

Edmund. ‘But how was I to know that ? 

Mathilde. A man ought to know such things. 

Edmund. You girls who are fresh from school may know all 


thexe things, perhaps, but as for us men of fashion, if we know | 


the alleys in the bois de Boulogne, it's all that’s wanted to drive 


{ 


| 


Edmund. Pardon, pardon! how ean a man preserve his rea- 
son and his judgment by the side of the woman he adores? 
Should not love forgive the faults that love inspires? Mathilde, 
you are not angry ? 

Mathilde. 1 don't know—but keep away from me, on the other 
side of the carriage. 

Edmund. You will not forgive me! 

Mathilde. That will depend on yourself—I will see— 

Edmund. What! my love and tenderness— 

Mathilde. 1 don’t want to hear that word again, and I insist upon 
your never mentioning it. ‘Talk about something else. 

Edmund. What else can I talk about? 

Mathilde. (Impatiently ) Whatever you please—anything, every- 
thing. Can't you be agreeable on any other subject? : 

Edmund, Certainly I can. 

Mathilde. Very well then, be agreeable. 

Edmund, (Embarrassed.) Be agreeable ! it's very easy to say 
so. Besides, T must have a subject. 

Mathilde. (coldly.) All subjects are at your service. (A long 
pause.) Well, sir! 

Edmund. Well, madam! I don't recollect what you were 
speaking of. Besides, I am not in the habit of being intellectual 
when I travel post. See there, see, there are the steeples of 
Mélun, thank heaven! (aside) just in time ! 

Postillion. Does monsieur go to the inn or to the post ! 

Edmund. To the best inn, shall we not? 

Mathilde. How ean you think of such a thing? to stop here 
when my aunt is perhaps only a league behind, and when the 
least delay may make us lose all the advantage we have ! 

Edmund. (Out of humour.) Still, we must have breakfast—for 


| to go without sleep and without eating is enough to make one 


| sick. 


a tilbury. Bagefelle und the allée Fortunée, we never get beyond | 


these : but don’t be uneasy. 
Mathilde. Not uneasy-—when my aunt's carriage may over- 


teke us, when some one may meet us, may see me with you—I | 


should die of shame. 


Mathilde. (Drily.) 1 don't care. 

Edmund. Oh! I only spoke on your account 

Mathilde. Won't take any trouble for me, I don't want any 
thing. , 

Edmund. I am glad to hear it, but as for mee 


I don’t see how my master can be so cruel as | 


| fast! 


| first postillion.) 


Mathilde. You can breakfast onthe way. Tell the postillion 
not to go to the inn. 

As you please. (Aside.) Very agreeable this! twelve whole 
leagues without getting out once! I am fairly doubled up. 
(Alone.) Postillion, I've changed my mind, go to the post-house. 

Mathilde. There are some women coming to sell you cake and 
fruit. (Country women surround the carriage while they are 
harnessing.) My noble gentleman, my pretty lady, pray buy 
something ; hot cakes, piping-hot, fine beurré pears, real chasse- 
las grapes ! 

Edmund. (Eating some.) Real verjuice! with a little tarragon, 
they'd make capital Orleans vinegar. And I, who always break- 
fast on rognons @ la brocheite or coquilles & la financitre— 

Mathilde. (Tronically.) It's a great pity ! 

Edmund. (Peevishly.) No, no, but I'm used to them, and it's 
always disagreeable to break into one’s habits. (7'o the Postil- 
lion, who comes up, hat in hand.) What the plague does the fel- 
low want! 

Postillion. A post and three quarters, sir. 

Edmund. (Throwing him money.) To be troubled at meal- 
time, too! A post and three quarters, that's just eight francs 


| and three quarters. Here, there's ten francs, that will be a franc 
| and a quarter on the neat. 


Postillion. That would only leave forty sous for the driver. I 
thought monsieur would give a dollar—my comrade told me so. 

Edmund. Yes, when | am satisfied. 

Postillion. 1 think monsieur ought to be. 

Edmund. Yes, finely satisfied to be sure with such a break- 
(To the next postillion.) Come, be off. 

First Postillion. (Aside.) 1t seems he’s not so much in love 
as at the last stage. 

Edmund. (To the second postillion.) Remember, I've paid a 
franc and a quarter on account. 

First Postillion. You'll surely give me that to drink your 


| health! 


Edmund, (Angrily.) No, that I wont! drive on! 

Mathilde. (Impatienily.) Oh, pray give the man his money, 
sir, only to silence him. 

Edmund, (Vehemently.) No, I will not! it is not the value of 
the money, but if you let these fellows have their way—(To the 
Be off with yourself, vou shan’t have it. (7'o 
the other postillion.) Drive on as fast as you can. 

First Postillion. (To his comrade, as they start.) Take your 


|| own time about it—there’s no need of hurrying yourself for a 


| air, and such a romantic head—it's delicious. 


bagman running away with an opera-girl ! 

Edmund, What's that he says! 

Mathilde, (Colouring with anger.) You hear, sir, your econo- 
my has exposed me to this insult! 

Edmund. Stop, postillion, stop—I'll learn that rascal better 
manners. 

Mathilde. Oh, sir, it's not worth while to stop for that, and lose 
more time 

Edmund. Unfortunately, a gentleman cannot descend to the 
level of such fellows ; but for that, I should have been only too 
ready to chastise him as he deserved—but it will learn me better 
for the future. I've been too generous with the rascals, and in 
future I shall pay them just what the law allows, a frane ane a 
half. 

Mathilde. To be insaked again. 

Edmund, (Warmly.) [ should like to catch them at it! If 


they try that, I'll complain to the Postmaster-Gencral. I met 


| him at dinner the other day at Thiers! What the devil! a frane 


and a half is plenty, and under a constitutional government the 
law is supreme, and I am determined to enforce it. 
; Mathilde. (Ironically,) You are right! you will be a gainer 
ry it. 
. Edmund. 
ugly place. 
Mathilde. (Coolly.) Very. 
Edmund. And one it's hard to get out of. 
hili! There seems to be no end to it. 


You are perfectly right. (A pause.) Mélun is an 


Orly see what a 


Mathilde. Yes, and we go so slow, (She gapes.) 

Edmund. ‘That it puts one to sleep. I see vou feel like it. 
Mathilde. (Gaping again.) Very possible, 

Edmund, Don't mind me. (Aside.) I'm glad of it, it will 


relieve me from the necessity of talking, (looking at her as she 
falls asleep.) She is very pretty—fine features, distinguished 
A little talkative 
perhaps, and fond of having her own way. But it’s not her 
fault—they bring up girls so badly in these boarding-schools. 
Luckily she is only sixteen, and as soon as we are married I 
will correct her education, for if she has faults she has also solid 


| merit,—two hundred thousand francs a year, at the very least. 


I've been in pursuit of her a year, und spared nothing to win 
her. ( Yawning.) Heiresses are getting so confoundedly 
scarce in France now-a-days ! the peers snap them all up; ard 
as it's my rule to make hay while the sun shines—(closing his 
eyes)—not that I am extravagant or dissipated, oh no! I have a 


| pure aflection for money ; I love it for its own sake, and don't 


like to part with it. However, when I get two hundred theu- 
sand a year J sha}l have to make some show. (Falling asleep ) 
How astonished they «ili be at Tortoni’s! I'll give them a 


dinner once a week; I'll buy the snug little hotel in the rue 
Chauterzine, it’s a goed investment—and the landau that The- 
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rigny wants to get rid of; ; it’s i's new—and [ll buy it—for sec— 
second-hand. 

(Falls asleep. The chaise rolls on, Edward waking only at 
the relays to pay the postillions the fixed price, which makes them 

grumble.) 

Mathilde. (Is awakened by a very energetic oath of their dri- 
ver’s.) What is thist What is the matter? 

Edmund. Nothing, dearest. Sleep away. I'll wake you 
whenever we come to any thing extraordinary. (Aside.) I 
wish we were at our journey’s end. I’m fairly ground to pow- 
der. It's so wearisome to be shut up all day in a rolling-box! 
Postillion, how far are we from Paris ? 

Postillion. ‘Twenty-three leagues. 

Edmund. Is that all? 

Postillion. We shall be at Montereau in half an hour, and 
you will see the valley, and a magnificent one it is, from the top 
of the hill, before sunset. 

Edmund. Very well, very well—drive on, don’t stop for the 
prospect. 

Mathilde. (Dreaming.) Father, aunt, can you forgive me? 


Edmund. She's dreaming about her relations, it seems. 
Mathilde. Father, dear father! (waking) where am I! 
Edmund. By my side, my dearest! 

Mathilde. Ah! is it you, sir! 

Edmund. Yes, and we are almost to Montereau. 

Mathilde. To Montereau!—it’s there, if I recollect right, 


that aunt told me one of her sons was wounded. (Looking at the 
prospect.) Oh look, pray do look! What an exquisite view! 
What a splendid panorama! The whole town spread out at our 
feet! Those rich meadows with the silver streams that wind 
through them ! 

Edmund. What is the name of that river ? 

Mathilde. ‘That river—there are two of them. 

Edmund. Ah, two of them! that's a superfluity. 
you call them! 

Mathilde. You can see in any book of geography ; it’s the 
Yonne and the Seine, which meet at Montereau; didn’t you 
know that ? 

Edmund. No, really. 

Mathilde. Don't drive so fast, let me look a little longer at 
this beautiful view. 

The Postillion. Isn't it pretty, madam? This height is the 
one the French army was on when the enemy came to attack us. 

Mathilde. (Listening with interest.) Indeed ' 

The Postillion. ook at that tree—it has been cut to pieces 
by the balls, and now there’s only the trunk left. 

Mathilde, Perhaps it’s there that my cousin was wounded. 

The Postillion. Here where we are, is just the place where 
l'autre stood, with his gray frock-coat and long spy-glass. 

Udmund. Who—Bonaparte ? 

Mathilde. ( With emphasis.) Yes, the Emperor—here he stood 
and contended against all Europe in arms. 

The Postillion. The Austrians were in front of yonder 
bridge—and when the French artillery began to growl (growing 
warmer) it was worth looking at to see how they made tracks— 
they trotted back over the bridge fast enough, the dogs of Kai- 
serlichen—and when the prince of Wurtemberg and his cavalry 
spread over the valley— 

Mathilde. It must have been a grand sight! 
see them now—and did you really see them? 

The Postillion. Yes—and something more. I had a hand 
in it myself, whereby I had the honour of receiving a piece of a 
shell in the leg—which makes me lame, and so I ride post. 
Don't lean out so much, my pretty lady, the hill’s steep, and J 
have hard work to hold back my horses. Who—o—a—whoa! 
old as he is, my leader has got some blocd left vet— he’s an old 
hussar of the guard—easy, easy, Marengo, there's no sense in 
an old fellow like you cutting such capers. ‘There—there's no 
danger now—here we are on the bridge—a famous one too, that 
was not built in a day. 

Edmund. Aye, it's old enough, that's easily seen. 

Mathilde, Ofcourse. The bridge of Montereau—it is here 
that the Duke of Burgundy, John the Fearless, was stabbed— 
is it not? 

Edmund. Very likely. (Aside.) What a bore it is to tra- 
vel with one of these learned ladies ! 

Mathilde. (Aside.) How wearisome to travel with one who 
knows nothing, and who feels nothing ! 

(She remains silent and lost in thought. Edmund keeps think- 
ing of nothing, and hums an air from La Gazza Ladra, At 
last they reach Pont-sur- Yonne.) 

Edmund. (Jumps out.) I'm very glad of it! I thought that 
last stage would never end! (To the postillion, who sits ona 
Lench at the door.) Well, don’t you see we're here! we're in a 
hurry, bring out your horses. 

The Postillion. (Coolly.) There are none. 

Edmund. Mow, no horses! 

The Postillion. An English family passed three hours ago. 
They took three chaises, one for their waiting-maids and one 
for their hounds. 

Edmund. What docs this mean? 

A young man. ( Who sits near the postillion, smoking a cigar.) 
He tells you the truth, sir. ‘There are no horses now, but they 
will be back in a few minutes, and then you shall have them. 


I fancy I can 


What do | 


| 
| 


a 


Edmund. “Do ye you a think you can take me in sot 


from here in your stable. 
The Postillion. 
take them. 
Edmund. 1 don't care for that, harness them up this instant. 
The Young Man. That is impossible. 
The Postillion. I'd harness you yourself first. 
Edmund. Whatis the meaning of this insolence, you rascals ! 
Mathilde. (Fvom the carriage.) Pray be calm, Edmund! 


business to insult the gentleman—it is your duty to treat every 
body civilly. 





You are || 
keeping them for somebody else, and to prove it, I cansee some | 


Ea 


Mathilde. No, w no. . Leave me. 


Edmund, Just as she pleases. Besides, there is no time for 


|, discussion now ; here we are at the gates of the town, which 


Those are for the mail-rider, and we cannot 


| 


The Young Man. (To the postillion.) Stephen, you had no | 


Edmund. (Threateningly.) These rascals don't know their | 


man, but I'll soon learn them a little politeness. 

The Young Man. (Coolly.) Nut so loud, if you pleage, sir— 
there is no need of any noise—if you are not satisfied with my 
apology— 

Edmund. (Haughtily.) Certainly I am not, and if there was 
any body here that a gentleman could exchange words with 
without compromising himself— 

The Young Man. You can be satisfied on that point, sir, if 
| you wish. I am only the postmaster's son, but I have been an 
officer. 

Edmund. What did you say? 

The Young Man, (Uniuttoning his surtout, and showing his 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour.) And this may, perhaps, serve 
to prove that I have met as formidable enemies as you in my 
day ! 
| tdmund. ( Mildly.) 1 do not dispute it, sir,—and but for the 
| lady who accompanies me, and whom I cannot leave—but for 

the necessity | am under of continuing my journey— 


you please. 

Edmund. (Coming up to Mathilde.) Ah, if you were not here ! 
But you must feel yourself, that now, when your aunt may over- 
take us at any moment, I am not at liberty to embark in a quar- 

rel which would delay us still more. 
| Mathilde, (Ironically.) You are perfectly right—I am obliged 

to you for your tender regard for my safety—and to put an end 
to the matter, here are the horses coming back, I see. 
The Young Man. You see, sir, that we told you the truth. 
Edmund. 1 am very ready to admit it, for among us men of 


my dear fellow, I shall be happy to see you again. 

The Young Man. As you please. 

All the Postillions. A pleasant journey to you! (The chaise 
goes off amid shouts of laughter.) 


honour—come, driver, are you ready? (Getting in ) Farewell, 


| 


The Young Man. (Seating himself and resuming his cigar.) As | 


Edmund, (Somewhat embarrassed.) We've lost a great deal 


| of time, for we are full three leagues from Sens, and it is just 
| dark. 
| Mathilde. 


| Edmund, 
| 


Never mind, we can travel by night. 

I will not permit it—on your account, of course— 
out of regard for your health—you must be fatigued, and I'm 
sure Tam. And I would not go four leagues farther for all the 

| money in the world. 

| Mathilde. What, do you mean to stop at Sens! 

Edmund. Most certainly. 


Edmund, (Gravely.) Your aunt is a reasonable woman, and 
she will be of the opinion that after travelling post thirty leagues, 





| Mathilde. (Alarmed.) And my aunt? 


| a good supper and a good bed are absolutely necessary ; and 
| you ought to think so too. 
| Mathilde. And suppose she should meet us! 
Edmund. 1 defy her to do it; don’t we know where she 
| lodges? It's at the Kew de France, isn't it? You don't suppose 
that's the only inn in the place! Postillion, which is the next 
best house after the Ecu? 

Postillion. 'The Hotel de l' Europe is full a8 good at any rate 
| Edmund. Better, better, I'll be bound ; drive there, my good 
fellow, we'll stop there. 


as a favour— 

Edmund. \t is useless. J am your protector, your cavalier, 
and it is my duty to take care of you in spite of yourself. What 
the devil! I’m fairly bent double, and you must be too. And 
then you've eaten nothing to-day; your hand is hot; you have 
| a fever. 


|| Mathilde. (Wildly.) 1 suppose so; but it was my own choice 
| My fate is decided, and even if 1 was to die for it, I had rather 


| fly than expose myself to the severe looks and reproof of my aunt. 
Edmund. Just like you, this exaggeration! there's no such 
| thing as reasoning with you. In the first place, my dear girl, you 


even, what would that amount to? 
did not leave Paris with me this morning, téte-d-téte, in a post- 
| chaise. And to save the honour of your family, and your repu- 
| tation, there is nothing left but marriage—marriage ! 

| Mathilde. (Aside) It's too true! 

Edmund. ‘There now you're weeping Mathilde, Mathilde ! 
Fairly sobbing, by Jupiter! What a bore these school-girls are ! 
(aside.) You turn aside your head. Will you not see me—not 
speak to me? 


| 
| 





| It's her own fault. 


looks vergwell, so far as I cansee in this darkness. Hardly nine 
o'clock, and not a light to be seen! A pleasant way they have of 
spending the evenings in the country. Mathilde! Mathilde! 
She don't answer. Perhaps she's sick from fatigue or hunger. 
Why did she insist on going thirty leagues 
without eating or drinking? 

Postillion. (Halling in front of a large gate.) Hilloa!—hil— 
l—o—a! the house! 

(The gates are opened ; the chaise drives into the court ; the 
landlady and her servants come to the door. Edmund lifis out 
Mathilde, who ishalf senseless, and hides her face with her veil.) 

The Landlady. Madame seems to be unwell. 

Edmund. Yes, my wife is a little fatigued with her ride. Will 
you show us a room! 

The Landlady. Double-bedded ' 

Edmund. Certainly—and let us have a good fire made. 

The Landlady. ( Calls.) Catherine! get ready No. 2. 

Catherine. Yes, madam. This way, sir, if you please—this 
way. 

(Scene changes to a bed-chamber, with sofa, table, ete. 
doors on opposite sides. ) 

Edmund. (Placing Mathilde on the sofa) Never mind, it's 
nothing ; she is coming to herself already. Let's have some fire 


Two 


at once. 
Catherine. Yes, sir, in a moment. 
Edmund. And let us have supper here, close by the fire 


What can you give me? 

Catherine. Suppose monsieur was to sce what there is, and 
choose for himself. 

Edmund. That is the most prudent way. I will go end speak 
for the supper while you make up the beds. Supper is the maip 
Farewell, Mathilde, compose yourself, and don't be 
we are now out of danger, This is the way, I believe ; 


point. 
afraid ; 


| this door to the left. (2xit.) 


(Mathilde has scarcely heard what he said, and remains mo- 
tionless. ) 

Catherine. That poor young lady seems to suffer a great deal. 
Perhaps if she would warm herself a little—do you hear me, 
madam? 

Mathilde. Yes, yes, thank you. 

Catherine. \'\\ go and get the bed-clothes. I expect she wants 
sleep more than any thing else. 

Mathilde, (Alone.) Where am I? ah, alone at last! I begin 
to breathe more freely. What has happened! It was only a 
dream—a horrible dream! But no, (looking round,) no, it is 
only tootrue. Iam his—his for ever! Oh, it cannot be possi- 
ble! My senses deceive and bewilder me; he is not the man I 
loved—the man my heart had fancied. Whata difference, gra- 


cious heaven! and what an awakening! And whom have I to 


| accuse? Myself, myself alone! Oh, I am very wicked and very 


| to him! 


unhappy! Foo! that [ was-—I listened only to my wild fancies 
and romantic ideas; I despised the advice of reason and aflec- 
I have deverved to be punished. But, to be his—to belong 
Oh, my punishment will be greater than my fault ; and 


tion ; 


| yet how can I escape it? My honour, my reputation, are in his 


} 
Mathilde. ( With tears in her eyes ) But, sir, when I beg of you 


| are not going to die; and secondly, supposing things come to | 
the worst—suppose you should meet your aunt, or your father || 
They cannot prove that you | 


hands. What can I dot Oh dear, what can I do! will any one 
help me! (Witha cry of joy) Ah, there is my aunt, the only 
friend I have in the world. Providence has brough? her so near 
on purpose to save me Yes, (seeing writing materials on the ta- 
ble,) here are pens and paper; I will tell her every thing. 

(She begins to write eagerly, and does not notice Catherine 
coming in with a load of bed-clothes.) 

Catherine. Does madam want any thing! 

Mathilde. No. What are you doing? 

Catherine. Ouly making up your bed and your husband's 

Mathilde. Oh, heavens! 

Catherine. Why, how you tremble ! 

Mathilde. 1! Ohno. Pray, do you belong to this place? Do 
you know an inn called the Ecu de France? 
~ Cathrine. It's at the end of this street ; 
square, and there it is right before you. 

“Mathilde. Very well. Shall I send her! No, no, I will not 
stay here a single minpte. I will carry my letter myvelf, and if 
she will not sec me—but that is impossible! She is my father's 
sister, my second mother; she will open her arms and her heart 


you cross the great 


to receive me. 
Catherine. (Uneasily.) What is the matter, madam? You 


| seem very much disturbed. 


Mathilde. 1 want a little fresh air. 

Catherine. If madame could like to take a walk before supper, 
we have a garden of a quarter acre—I'll show you where it is. 

Mathilde. Never mind, I shall find it myself. Do you wait 
and get supper ready, that is the main point. Hark! somebody 
(Going out by the other door.) Wait here, I 


coming up—it's he ! 


| shall be back presently. (Ezit.) 


Catherine, That's « very pretty little lady, but she's got some 
queer ways of her own. 

Edmund. (Enters with two waiters, bringing plates and nap- 
kins.) Come, come, be quick, set the table, and don’t lose any 
time. Where's my wife? 

Catherine. Gone out for a minute te get a litile fresh air, 
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Edmund. Aye, aye, it will do her good. ‘There, put her cover 
close to the fire. What wine is that! 

Waiter. Our country wine. 

Edmund. 1 won't have it. I ordered Burgundy. 

Waiter. It is that, sir. We are in Burgundy. 

Edmund. How ! is Sens in Burgundy ! 

Wailer. Yes, sir. 

Edmund. W ell, that is surprising! See what itis to travel! And 
here we are in Burgundy ! Who would have thought it! (Z'asting 
the wine.) Yes, sure enough. (T7'o another waiter, who enters.) 
Ah! these are the soup and the stewed pigeons already. That's 


right. They serve up here with promptness—it's very different 


at the café de Paris, where yesterday | had to endure an interval 
of twenty minutes before every dish. One loses the thread of a 
dinner, and there’s no connection left in a man’s ideas. Put the 
soup on the table, and the pigeons by the fire. (T'o Catherine.) 
It seems ‘to me my wife stays long, where did she go! 

Catherine. 1 showed her the way to the garden, and she is 
walking there. 

Edmund. Perhaps she has lost herself. 


Catherine. (Smiling.) That's hardly possible ; but if monsieur | 


wishes, I'll go look for her, and tell her supper is ready. 

Edmund. Do pray. I don't like to wait, especially when din- 
ner’s on the table. Are the beds ready?! 

Catherine. Yes, sir. Do you want bolsters’ 

Edmunt. Why yes, Ido. But as for my wife, I don’t: know 
Ask her. 

Catherine. Does not monsieur know what madame’s habit is? 

Edmund, No, not yet. 

Catherine. (Aside.) A new married couple—isn't it nice! (2vil.) 

Edmund, (Alone, by the fire.) Nice! to be sure it is. A good 
supper, a good fire, and a pretty wife! Oh! my feet are swell- 
ed. (Takes off his boots and puts on a pair of slippers.) IT might 
ps well take my eave, now I'm in my own room. Why the plague 
don’t she come? I'm ready to die of hunger; and there's the 
soup getting cold! (Getling up, and walking up and down.) 
Can she have forgotten about the supper’ (Gravely.) ‘There 
is a great deal of confusion in that head of hers. I say nothing, 
because I love her. But as soon as she is my wife she must 
take care not to keep me weiting, especially at meal-times. (Sils 
down.) By Jupiter, she may say what she pleases, Ill help my- 
self. (T'aleing a spoonful of soup.) Zounds, how hot it is! ll 
put some in her plate and let it cool, it will look like attention. 
Now, I'll take away the tureen and hand up the pigeons. All 
right. (The door at his back opens—without turning his head.) 
Ah, there she is. Come along, you truant, your soup’s getting cold. 

(An elderly lady of dignified mien, in a travelling dress, enters 
and asks.) Monsieur Edmund de Verneuse, I believe ! 

Edmund, (Rising.) At your service madam—that is, it is and 
it is not, for | am here incog. and I am surprised that you should 
know me. 

The Lady. I wiil explain 


And I[ beg of you, first of all, not to disturb yourself on 


I only ask for five minutes conver- 
sation. 
my account, but to be good enough to go on with your supper. 

Edmund, (Sitting down.) Since you absolutely insist upon it, 
1 will comply with pleasure. (Cutling up a pigeon, and putting 
the wings on his plate.) Now, madame, | am ready to hear you 

The Lady, 1 am Madame de Bussieres. 

Edmund (lets fall his fork.) Oh dear me! Mathilde’s aunt— 
what may this mean ! 

Madame de Bussitres. 1 left Paris this morning and have just 
arrived at the Ecu de France, where I liad secured rooms. I had 
hardly sat down when I received this letter, which J will not give 
you, but the handwditing of which you doubtless know. 

Edmund, It is Mathilde’s. 

Madame de Bussiéres. 1 must first read you the date. “October 
6th, at the Hotel de l'Europe, 9 o'clock in the evening.” 

Edmund, 'That’s less than half an hour ago. 


Madame de Bussitres. Exactly. (Reads.) “My aunt, my se- H 
; 


cond mother, pray save me. A guilty creature addresses you—a 
guilty girl who has no hope but in you. Led away by the advice 
of a youthful friend, by the romances I had read, by my youth, 
my inexperience, | loved—no, it is a profanation of the term,—I 
thought I loved a being who existed only in my imagination, for 
those qualities which I had admired in him, grace, talent, amia- 
bleness, noble spirit, courage, all these I found were the work 
of my own fancy. I did not know him, and as soon as I did, the 
illusion ceased. One whole day, one single day passed in his 
company, has shown him to me in his true colours. 
ing | adored him, and now I detest, I abhor him. 

die than be his wife.” 

Edmund, That's enough, madame. 

Madame de Bussitres. 1, like you, did not wait for the end of 
the letter, but hurried to my nieee, who awaited my decision, 
pale and tearful : I took her to my arms and comforted her. She 
has told me every thing, and I now know all the details of your 
acquaintance and of the journey to-day. 

Edmund. (Confused.) How, madame ' 

Madame de Bussivres. 1 will express all that I think of your 


This morn- 
I had rather 


conduct. One may excuse my niece, she ix so young, so inex- |; 
|| tant, never changing more than the same quantity of clay, never 
responding to the sense even of blind pain or bestial desire. 

Is there not more than meets the eye in that passage of the 


perienced : bat you, sir, you seek to seduce and carry off a rich 


heiress, a young girl of only sixteen! You did not consider that || 


} 


under such cireunstunces the laws might interfere, even if the | 


family did not. 


| 


| "Edmund. (Turning pale.) Do you think so, madame ! 


Madame de Bussizres. | do not wish to dwell on this idea, we 
value your reputation as highly as may be. Be pleased tolisten 


a moment. (Slowly.) My brother left Paris yesterday, fully be- | 


lieving that his daughter would leave town with me. My niece 
left her father’s house this morning in a hack, and told the ser- 
vants she was going to mect me at the gates to go to Lyons 
with me. . 

Edmund. Yes, madame. 

Madame de Bussiéres. Now you have only to imagine and to 
convince yourself that Mathilde did actually set out with me this 
morning, and travel with me to this place. You and my niece 
are the only persons who know anything of what has happened 
to-day ; and if it is ever talked of, if a single word is ever spoken 
about it, it can only be by you, by your want of discretion. And 
I have two sons, both oflicers, who value the honour of our fami- 
ly and the reputation of their pretty cousin still more highly than 
I do. 

Edmund. Madame, you may be certain that honour and delicacy 
will of themselves command my silence. 

| Madame de Bussicres. 1 am convinced of it, so much so, in 
fact, that I was going to ask you for the only letter my niece 
ever wrote you, and which she says you have in your portfolio. 

Edmund, (Giving il to her.) By all means. 
have it in my power to give you this proof of my sincerity. 

Madame de Bussi?res. Very well, sir; I shall leave to-mor- 
row with my niece, who was with me all day yesterday, you un- 
derstand. When I reach my estate, I trust our friendly counsels 
will soon cure her of a few faults, the fruits of her youth and 
inexperience. Her elevation of thought and kindness of heart 
are unsurpassed ; and with these, and by the help of the little 
lesson she has had to-day, I hope to see her an amiable woman. 
You will have contributed not a little to this desirable result, my 
dear sir, and it will be a constant source of delishtful reflection 
that you have done so. 

Edmund, ( Bowing.) Undoubtedly 

Wailer. (With adish.) Here are the partridges, sir. 

Madame de Bussicres. (Smiling.) I leave you with them, and 
will return to my hotel. Don’t move, pray. I'm sorry to have 
interrupted yoursupper. (Evit.) 

Edinund, (Flinging his naplein on the table.) Was ever such an 
adventure heard of! and she seemed to be afraid I would talk 
about it! No danger of that; I should keep Paris in fun for a 
mouth. To have brought a pretty yonng creature as far as this, 
in my own carriage —the supper ready—room prepared—and all 

#, nothing in the world but my travelling expenses! 
If TL evertravel post on such an errand again !—It's a good les- 


for nothing 


son, and henceforth Vil remember that @ bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


THE HIGUEST AND LOWEST ANIMAL. 


BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 


Concluded, 

However visibly we behold in man the appearance of grandeur 
and beauty of which his earthly form is capable, we cannot well 
conceive what he would be, were he restored to his origina! and 
intended perfection. The handsomest man we ever see at pre- 
sent, can afford but a dim idea of what human beauty ought lo be, 

‘when inspired also with human intelligence and virtue. We 
should behold treading over the green globe, no small, decrepid, 
feeble, meagre, unhealthy beings. Each one would be endowed 
with his full proportions. His form would be more majestic than 
the Apollo Belvidere. His limbs would be developed in all their 
| strength and beauty. ‘The physical perfection which is so strik- 
ing and magnificent in a noble horse, that roundness, yet grace 
of limb, that amptitude of chest, that fulness of vigour and uni- 
versal adaptation of every part to the purposes of life would dis- 
play itself in a more remarkable degree in the lord of ereation, to 
which would be added a freedom, grace, and dignity of motion, 
| and a brightness and splendour of countenance of which now we 
| have only occasional glimmerings. Yet even now I have seen a 
countenance sometimes difficult to bear the glance of without 
Kean's eye was sometimes so 


strange emotions of the heart. 
flashingly terrible as to pierce and scathe the person it fell on; 


passion and genius, was now and then so irresistibly beautiful, so 
painfully touching, so powerfully influential over my whole na- 

ture, and so inexpressibly terrible in intense emotion, that I could 
| not but feel the human countenance to be a much deeper and 
more sublime thing than the everlasting repetition of eyes, 
mouths, and noses, which grow commonplace (like the sun itself) 
from familiarity, have the reputation of being. 

Compare, then, the human face with that of the animal whose 
That wall of bristles, 


merits we are considering with man’s. 


I am happy to 


leave the unhappy sufferers in the country of the Gadarenes, and 
to enter the great herd of swine which were feeding nigh unto 
the mountains ! 

“ And forthwith Jesus gave them leave, and the unclean spirits 
went out, and entered into the swine : and the herd ran violently 
down a steep place into the sea, (they were about two thousand, ) 
and were choked in the sea.” 

* And they that fed the swine fled, and told 7 in the city, and 
in the country. And they went out to sce what it was that was 
done.” 

“And they came to Jesus and saw him that was possessed 
with the devil, and had the legion, sitting and clothed, and in his 
right mind : and they were afraid.” 

I will not presume to offer any comment upon this remarkable 
passage more than occurs to me from the fact of the swine being 
the animal selected as depositories of the unclean spirits which 
possessed the man. There appears to me a singular fitness in 
the selection of the animal into whom the unclean and diseased 
spirit of the sufferer was thrown. 

It is painfully certain that the hog’s qualities often enter into 
the man. We are created free agents. We have it in our power 
to sink into the level of that despised creature. ‘There are thou- 
sands in a greater or less degree tainted with his peculiarities, 
merged in his filth, abandoned to his apathy, governed by his 
sensuality, selfish, greedy, idle, lazy, filthy, unnatural, callous to 
the beautiful and softening influences of mind and soul ; living 
Jor themselves alone, and carrying their minds ever in the dirt. 

This disgusting animal, perhaps, was given us not only as a 
dish, but as a lesson. He is a striking visible impersonation of 
what man may become if he commits himself to his brute pro- 
pensities instead of cultivating his moral and intellectual nature. 
Can it be credited that there are men who imitate his grovelling 
qualities without the excuse of his unmistakeable destiny ! 
Whatever degree of disgustingness the latter exhibits, it is free 
from moral blame. He is not a moral being. Ile is no free 
agent. ‘That snout is a barrier to all temperance, that face shuts 
him ont from all sympathy. His conformation condemns him to 
the ground, and being not intended for a career of improvement 
or an existence hereafter, the preseat one is therefore at least 
blest with the absence of all fear, hope, desire, and conscience, 
but lapses away in happy ignorance, unrippled with a care, un- 
disturbed with a crime, and unredeemed by a virtue. 

But the human being, who, with higher powers, sinks to his 
level—what is he! and yet who, in a traverse through this life, 
has not met the most offensive peculiarities of the swine in men! 
What is the glutton, the debauchee, the drunkard! What is he 
who wallows (worse than the stagnant pool) in the filthy gratifi- 
cation of low desires! who lives amid the lovely scenes and in- 
fluences of creation without being touched by their beauty or 
conscious of their existence!’ What is he who sees the good 
things around him with no thought but of himself; who, just like 
his more bristled, but net half so censurable prototype, plunges 
his head in the surfeit, and even while feeding to repletion, 
thrusts away and bites those around hi:n who seek also their 
share! What is every unworthy passion but a vile picce of 
fiith? What ts slander but the most to be avoided corruption ! 
What is egotism and all brutality of mind, overwcening pride, 
meanness, falsehood, intemperance, hatred and malice, in short, 
the whole catalogue of vices, but “ one of the legion ” come 
beck again out of the great herd of swine who were * choked in 
the seat” 

I had been writing the foregoing observations till a late hour 
of the evening, and the subject so completely possessed my ima- 
givation, that when [ retired to bed and fell asleep, I still went 


'! on thinking about it. As is usually the case, my meditations pre- 


and the face of Malibran, that extraordinary child and victim of | 


perpetually turned to the ground, dotted with two little aper- | 


tures that reach from themselves to the earth a few inches dis- | 


life of Jesus, which describes the devils begging permission to | 
‘ 


sently formed themselves into a dream, I thought I was travel- 
ing in a strange country where the hogs (for I will not refrain 
from calling the coarse creatures by their common name) had so 
far shared the effects of civilization as to have become a part of 
society, and to have been admitted to the rights of citizenship. 
They walked on their hind legs, wore handsome clothes, carried 
canes, and in all respects took a share in the business of life. 
Some were editors and doctors, some lawyers and merchants 
Some taught school, and some were members of Congress and 
Governours of States. ‘They appeared certainly to have acquir- 
ed enough knowledge to follow the carcers usually followed by 
men, and a great many of them not only seemed to get on very 
well, but even by the very want of modest, self-appreciating, and 
honest qualities, made great progress, got very rich or famous 
By the art of perukiers and ralets de chambre they had succeeded 
in disguising their persons, hiding their snouts, getting the bristles 
off their faces, and putting on quite a human appearance. Made 
impudent by success so beyond their expectations, they generally 
pushed into the front ranks of life by akind of competition, in which 
they found few rivals among the ingenuons and deserving portion 
of their human companions. At length, so suecess{ul were they in 
throwing off the prejudice which had once existed against them, 
(but which could not stand the new light of the age,) that searcely 
any distinction was made between them and those whom nature 
intended for their masters. So prone, indeed, are the world to be 
deceived by noise and pretension, that it was not at all uncom 
mon to see one of these gentlemen, who had scarcely been at 
the trouble to shave his bristles or to conceal his snout, sitting or 
a throne, or leading an army. er occupying sce other plece cf 
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trust and honour. 
dressed, and so naturally had they learned to walk on their hind | 
legs, and to grunt in the tones of the human voice, that I was | 
taken in; and often thonght I was sitting by a gentleman of 
rank, or introducing to my family circle a handsome, meritorious | 
fellow. But,I soon found that, however successful they were in 

passing current before the world at large, and in the company of | 
strangers, one could not be long in their society alone, or have | 
much traffic with them without discovering of what family they 
were! j 

I had several amusing adventures of this kind. I was talking 
with a well-bred young fellow at a ball, who complained extreme- 
ly of the want of manners in Americans, when just as I had taken 
an orange from the servant, and was applying it to my lips, my 
friend reached his head over, seized it in his mouth, and devoured 
it in an instant. 

On another occasion, I was sitting down at supper with an | 
agreeable female acquaintance, having been so fortunate as to pos- 
sess myself of the last seat, when a dignified looking person, with 
rather a limp in his gait, (which he represented as arising from a 








| all means ; and I'shall be delighted to hear that you have suc- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


|| moment or two to see whether or not he can recollect any such || 


| be serviceable to you. 


wound received in battle,) stooping his head towards the bottom || 


of my chair, let out a huge snout, which, in a twinkling, thrust me 
several yards off, and when I rose he was sitting in my place. | 
As I would not make a disturbance in that festive scene, I was | 
obliged to submit, and went home without my supper. I amused 
myself, however, during the meal, by endeavouring to distinguish 
at the tables all the real human beings from the numerous 
bristled intruders among them. My astonishment was great on | 
finding how large a proportion of the company consisted of indi- | 
viduals who, however admirably dressed and impudently pretend- 
ing, yet could be detected by a good observer on taking the trou- 
ble to watch them a little, as having been obviously born and | 
bred in a pig stye. It was very laughable, after I had acquired | 
some practice, to detect the occasional squeak in a public speak- 
er, or get a glimper of the probocis on the entrance of dinner, or 
in any scene of confusion. I was at last so pestered with the 
numbers of the animal that seemed to swarm over the whole 
country, to have possessed themselves of all the palaces and high 
places, to be rolling in the carriages, teaching in the university, 
discoursing on the legislative floor, and travelling about the world 
for their amusement, that I was jostled, pushed, bitten, and soil- 
ed wherever I went, so that when I could get an actual human 
being for a companion, who had a smooth face without a mask, a 
handsome nose from the hand of nature, a voice which did not 
break into a squeak when he was off his guard, a clear, sensible 
head, and a gentle human heart, I considered myself more for- 
tunate than many of my fellow-creatures. 

Ilow happy I was to awake at last and find myself in a world 
where every man is polite and refined ; where the judges are all 
pure and enlightened, the editors all impartial, the lewyers all 
honest, the legislators all wise ; and where all one meets in socie- 
ty are such as one sces, at a glance ; are really formed to do it 





honour! 





SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN MAGAZINES. 


From a London Publication entitled 


PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC CHARACTERS, 





SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


Suerian Kvowses is one of the few men who cannot be 
said to have any enemies. I never heard a single ill-natured re- 
mark made at his expense. Every body likes him; every body 
rejoices at his success as a dramatist, as they would in his tri- 
umphs in any thing else in which he embarked. The world is 
his friend ; he finds a vy ell-wisher in every face he encounters in 
the streets or the highways. And here let me be understood as 
speaking in a much more enlarged sense than most people would 
be apt to imagine. I do not merely say that Sheridan Knowles 
sees a friend in the countenance of every person who knows him 
personally —in all such countenances he undoubtedly recognises 
a friend—but he sees a friend even in the faces of those whose 


countenances he never gazed on or glanced at before, and to | 
whom his face is equally unknown. If it be necessary that I | 
should express myself still more plainly, then let me say that 

there is something so good-natured, so jolly, so benevolent, so | 
full of kindness in the face of Sheridan Knowles, that it is im- | 
possible for any one to look at it without feeling what Dr. Chal- 
mers would call the “ out-goings of vigourous friendship ” for its 
possessor. We often hear of love at first sight. He is daily and 
hourly making friends at first sight. Just only get one glance of 
his blooming, benevolent countenance, and that very moment 
you become what he himself delights to designate one of * his 


well-wishers.” 

And the feeling of friendliness is reciprocated on the side of 
Sheridan Knowles. He wishes the welfare of every body. His 
philanthropy is universal; he would, if he could, do a personal 
service to every one he has ever met with. I believe it is 4 
well known fact, that no person ever yet solicited his good offi- 
ces in vain, provided it was in lis power to grant the favour ask- 
el. T know individuals who, on the strength of having barely ex- 
changed words with him, have asked permission to use his name 
ia the way of recom nending thom as fit and proper persons for a 





| circumstances under which Sheridan Knowles was first brought 








At first, I confess, so well were the fellows || particylar vacant office, and his answer, on such occasions, has || large additional ‘harvest from 


always been, “ Oh, certainly, my dear fellow, use my name by | 
ceeded.” Nor is this all: ifany person ask a favour of this or a 
similar nature of him, he will give them a flaming recommenda. 
tion, whether he knows them or not ; that is to say, supposing a 
person of whom he knows nothing, applies to him for a certificate 
of literary abilities, or business qualifications foreany particular 
office, and signs the letter “‘ Matthew Maggs,” he will try for a 


personage as Mr. Maggs, ejaculating as he cogitates, “* Maggs! | 
Maggs! Who the deuce can Maggs be!” And then in a moment, |, 
snatching up a pen, he will resume the soliloquy: Ah! well, 
poor fellow, never mind !" inditing, as he ejaculates, something 
in the following strain : 

“My pear macos—I have the greatest pleasure in bearing 
my testimony to your great talents and perfect competency for 
any office you may happen to fill. I shall be most happy that 
you should use my humble name in any way that you think may 
I shall be delighted to hear of your suc- 
I am, my dear Maggs, yours sincerely, 

* Sueripan Know es.” 


cess. 


The newspapers teem with quack advertisements announcing 
the sale of medicine, with the humane and imposing title of 
“The Poor Man's Friend.” Sheridan Knowles might, with 
great propriety, be labeled and ticketed “* Every Man's Friend.” 
Ido not believe he ever knew what it was to entertain an un- 
kindly or ungenerous feeling towards a single human being. 

In my sketch of Mr. Macready I have slightly glanced at the 


before the public as a dramatic writer. He had previously, how- 
ever, enjoyed considerable popularity as a teacher of elocution 
and a lecturer on our English poets. His lectures on Shak- || 
speare’s plays, eight or ten years ago, at the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion in London, were much admired for the original views he 
took of many of Shakspeure’s leading characters, of the genius | 
of the great dramatist, and of the purport and tendency of his 
writings. 

He discovered beauties in almost every play which had before | 
escaped the general reader; while the eloquent and ofttimes | 
highly poetic language in which he brought forward his new 

| 
| 


readings and illustrations of the principal plays of the poet, af- 
forded the more intellectual portion of his audience the highest 


Sheridan Knowles occasionally practices the histrionic art 
Some years ago he was seized with a fit of ambition to earn for | 
himself a name as an actor, which should in some measure cor- | 
respond with that which he enjoyed, and now enjoys as a drama- | 

! 
| 


gratification. 
| 


tic writer. He is said, in cherishing this ambition, to have had 
Shakspeare in his eye ; he having been a performer as well as a 
dramatist. The result has been the same in his case as in that || 
of the Bard of Avon, who, it is admitted on all hands, was as in- 
different as an actor as he was distinguished for his dramatic pro 
ductions. Shakspeare was unable to give a single effective em- 
bodiment on the stage of any of those wonderful conceptions he 


| had formed in the closet. It was the same with Sheridan 

' Knowles. He was the worst representative of his own leading 
characters—for he always chose the leading ones —I have ever || 
seen personate those characters on the boarJs of any of eur me- 

| tropolitan theatres. This is not at all surprising ; for it is not | 


} 


to be expected that the same individual could be great, beth as a 


| writer and an actor; but it is surprising that Sheridan Know les 


| attempts which he occasionally makes, his voice alone would 


should persist in persuading himself, contrary to the convietions 
of every body else, that his acting is equal, if, indeed, it be not 
superiour to his writings. 

Were there no other obstacle to his success in the histrionic 


constitute an insuperable barrier to his ever attaining any dis 
tinction as an actor He has a hard, husky, heavy voice, with 
very little command over it. Occasionally, it has a sort of sul- 
len tone, without his being at all in a sullen mocd , for, as may 
be inferred from what I havealready stated respecting his dispo- 
sition, he is one of the most cheerful-minded men to be met 
with. Six or seven years ago, when one evening personating | 
the character of William Tell in his own play of that name, he | 
had to seize by the collar one of the personages in the piece who 
happened to incur his displeasure, when, in the course of the |; 
scuffle, the other lost his equilibrium, and fell prostrate on the 
stage. ‘Two or three of the deities in the upper regions of the 
theatre immediately got up an abortive hiss, on which Sheridan 
Knowles paused in the course of one of the most interesting 
scenes in the piece, turned suddenly about, and directing bis eye 
to the locality whence the interruption proceeded, apostrophised | 
the offenders thus: “ What are you hissing at’ It was merely 
an accident.” It is impossible to give any idea of the odd eflect 
this little episode produced in the theatre, chiefly on account of 
the peculiarly brusque and seeming!y semi-sullen manner in which 


\| 


| 


he spoke. 

Sheridan Knowles has received considerable sums for his dra- 
matic pieces. J.atterly, 1 believe, he has in the first instance, | 
and without reference to their success, got either four hundred | 
pounds or five hundred pounds for each of them. In those cases 
in which thev have been particularly successful, he has reay d a jj 


| dark, and reposes on his head in a rather disordered state 


| his own ship, and who were captured during the battle 
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them ; the arrangement with the 
lessees of the theatre generally being, that he should receive 
a certain sum every time a piece was performed, after it had been 
represented a given number of nights. Then, again, he must 


_ have got no inconsiderable amount of money from Mr. Moxon, 


the bookseller, for the right of publication ; most of his pieces 
having been popular in the closet as well as in the theatre. 
Sheridan Knowles is one of those authors—end their name is 
legion—who are constitutionally indolent. He never writes for 
writing’s sake. The pleasure of seeing himself in print would 
never induce him to take pen in hand. He must have some 
strong stimulus to prevail on him to apply himself to mental la- 


_ bour. The exhibition of figures 4 or 5, preceded by a £, and 


followed by a couple of 00s, must be made to him before you can 
persuade him to engage in earnest in the preparation of a drama 
for Madame Vestris, or Madame or Mr. any body else. And it 
is not enough that you get him to undertake the thing; if you 
wish to make sure of the piece against a specific time, you had 
better bind him down, under some pecuniary penalty, to have it 
ready for representation on a particular day of a particular month. 
And even after you have done this, you must not be surprised if 
you have to give him two or three weeks’ grace. On several oc- 
casions, he has sent to the managers of theatres four acts out of 


the five, he preparing the remaining act while the actors were 


busy in committing the first four to memory. When he knows 
that he must produce a piece by a particular time, he usually hur- 
ries out of town to escape the interruptions caused by intercourse 
with friends, and secks a temporary retreat in the country-house 
of some acquaintance, where he applies himself with earnestness 
and assiduity to his work. It is an interesting fact, that some of 
the most dramatic scefles and most poctic passages in his best 
plays have been written during his temporary visits at the rugal 
dwellings of his friends. 

Sheridan Knowles has all the ease and simplicity of manners 
of a child. He is a model of human nature in its unsophisticated 
state. His dress, too, like his manners, is * plain and unvar- 
nished."" He would not play the fop, nor ape the deportment of 
any of the disciples of Chesterfield, though you were to reward 
him with the price of one of his own plays, previously stated to 
be four hundred pounds or five hundred pounds, for so doing. 

I have already spoken of his benevolent, jolly-looking counte- 
His face is full, but has more of the angular than the 
His cheeks are tinted with a crimson colour. He 


nance 
round shape 


has a fine lofty forehead, and yet, in the general expression of 


His hair is 
He 
is about the average height, and stoutly made, without being 
corpulent. He walks with aquick and firm step, and is particu- 
larly partial to a stroll in the locality of Covent Garden market 
He must now be verging on his fiftieth 


his countenance, there is nothing very intellectual 


and its neighbourhood 
year, if, indeed, he has not already entered it 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


IIUMANITY AND GRATITUDE, 

(Aa anecdote, extracted from Mr, Castani’s Lectures on Grecee.) 
Durine the Greek revolution, in a sea-fight between Negropont 
and Scio, the Greeks burned an enormous Turkish frigate. Some 
of the crew perished in the flames, while others, leaped into the 


| water and were mostly drowned. ‘The Greeks lowered their boats 


and made some prisoners ; but the enfuriated sailors, unwilling to 
spare the lives of their merciless and bloodthirsty foes, refused 
implicit obedience to the orders of their commanders; they seized 
most of the ‘Turks by the hair, and despatched them with their 
daggers 

The humane Captain Alexander, well known in America by 
his voyages thither for commerce, and much esteemed in Greece 
as one of the bravest of the Ipeariote commodores, was in the 
midst of the action. On seeing the fury of the marines, he 
lowered a boat and saved from their rage thirty-three Moslems, 
swimming towards the island of Eubea, (Negropont,) among 
whom were found Cossacks, Armenians, Jews and Franks, who 
had voluntarily entisted in the service of the Porte, and lastly the 
commodore himself. Captain Alexander, to complete his phi- 
lanthropic designs, carried the prisoners to his own ship, and after 
changing their wet garments for dry suits, he treated them with 
food and drink. ‘The Ottoman commodore wished to pase for a 
simple marine, but his brilliant vestments, 0 richly embroidered 
with gold, diminished the credibility of his assertion ; moreover, 
the Jewish servants who accompanied him betrayed to the Greeks 
his true rank of acommodore. The Hellenic squadron set sail 
and steered for the island of Mitylene, where they exchanged 
the Ottoman sailors for Greek captive marines. But he refused 
to part with the commodore, who was a fine-looking man, of 
thirty-two years of age. He kept him back and transported him 
to the island of A&gina, where he treated him as another brother, 
and consigned him to the Ipsariote community, exiled there by 
war, which reeeived him into its bosom, and decreed a regular 
pay for his support The Turkish commodore was also allowed 
to retain in his own service the Jewish servants whom he had in 


1 his 


. . , 
Tur belonged to one of the first families of Constar tinople, ane 
’ . 
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| 
some Greek of distinction should fall into the hands of the enemy- | 


he was retained as a captive, that he might be exchanged when 


At length pesce was declared and hostilities ceased between | 


Greece and Turkey. Captain Alexander then took the distin- 


guished Turkish captive and sent him with ample means to Con- | 
stantinople, not as if he had been a captive, but a visiter. His | 
parents were astonished and delighted to behold once more their | 


“beloved oniy son in their palaces. He assured them that he had en- 


joyed the good fortune to be captured by a kind and philanthropic — 


Giaour. One characteristic of a Turk is never to forget a favour 
once bestowed upon him. The whole family watched an oppor- 
tunity for rewarding the goodness of their benefactor. 

A few years had passed when Captain Alexander set sail in 
his own vessel for Odessa tc get a cargo of wheat. 
voyage he stopped at Constantinople for bysiness. Curiosity in- 


During his | 


cited him to visit the Ottoman navy-yard. After much difficulty | 


he entered. 
the grateful Turk in his brilliant costume came forward, recog- 
nized, and embraced, and kissed him in a brotherly manner for a 
long time. ‘This Turk was one of the first officers there. After 
much ceremony he invited Captain Alexander to accompany him 
to his own house to dine ; the latter gladly accepted the propo- 
sal. Mustapha (for that was the Turk’s name) led the captain 
into the midst of his family, where a throng of friends greeted 
him. Even the females saluted him without any reserve. Mus- 
tapha assured them that the person whom he had introduced was 
his benefactor and truest friend, and he added—“ Be ye, there. 
fore, not ashamed to sit down uncovered and eat with him.” 
Then all of both sexes sprang up and severally hugged and kissed, 
with the greatest fondness, the author of their joy, who could not 
but feel a little embarrassed at such a complimentary welcome. 
The whole family, young and old, lavished encomiums upon the 
captain. 

When the business of the latter required his departure they 
dismissed him with the greatest reluctance. However, they 
would not allow kim to set out without carrying away some me- 
mentoes of Turkish gratitude. They loaded him with gifts, 
among which it is curious to mention six large baskets full of silk 
chemises for the captain’s wife, and six more of all sizes for his 
children. 

Since then the gratitude of Mustapha has made yearly demon- 
strations of its genuineness, for every year a vessel from Con- 
stantinople enters the port of Syra, bringing, besides its regular 
cargo, a plentiful supply of presents for the philanthropic Cap- 
tain Alexander, whose wife and children are destined never to 
stand in want of silk chemises and other luxuries during Mus- 
tapha's life. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 





Gone! gone for ever!—Like a rushing wave, 
Another year has burst upon the shore 
Of earthly being—and its last low tones, 
Wandering in broken accents on the air, 
Are dying to an echo, 

The gay Spring 
With its young charms has gone—gone with its leaves— 
Its atmosphere of roses—its white clouds 
Slumbering like seraphs in the air—its birds 
Telling their loves in music—and its streams 
Leaping and shouting from the up-piled rocks 
To make earth echo with the joy of waves. 
And Summer, with its dews and showers, has gone— 
Its rainbows glowing on the distant cloud, 
Like spirits of the storm—its peaceful lakes 
Smiling in their sweet sleep, as if their dreams 
Were of the opening flowers, and budding trees, 
And overhanging sky—and its bright mists 
Resting upon the mountain-tops, as crowns 
Upon the heads of giants. Autumn, too, 
Has gone with all its deeper glories—gone 
With its green hills, like altars of the world 
Lifting their rich fruit-offerings to their God— 
Its cool winds straying mid the forest aisles 
To wake their thousand wind-harps—its serene 
And holy sunsets hanging o’er the west, 
Like banners from the battlements of heaven— 
And its still evenings, when the moonlight sea 
Was ever throbbing, like the living heart 
Of the great Universe. Ay—these are now 
But sounds and visions of the past—their deep, 
Wild beauty has departed from the earth, 
And they are gathered to the embrace of Death, 
Their solemn herald to Eternity. 


Nor have they gone alone. High human hearts 

Of Passion have gone with them. The fresh dust 
Is chili on many a breast that burned erewhile 

With fires that seemed immortal. Joys, that leaped 
Like angels from the heart, and wandered free, 

In life's young morn, to look upon the flowers, 

The poetry of nature, and to list 

The woven sounds of breeze, and bird, and stream 
Upon the night air, have been stricken down 

In silence to the dust. Exultant Hope, 


That roved for ever on the buoyant winds, 
Like the bright, stagry bird of Paradise, 


While he was looking at one of the three-deckers, | 
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And chanted to the ever-listening heart 
In the wild music of a thousand tongues, 
Or soared into the open sky, until 
Night's burning gems seemed jewelled on her brow, 
Has shut her drooping wing, and made her home 
Within the voiceless sepulchre. And Love, 
That knelt at Passion’s holiest shrine, and gazed ° 
Or his heart's idol as on some sweet star, 
Whose purity and distance make it dear, 
And dreamed of ecstasies, until his soul 
Seemed but a lyre, that wakened in the glance 
Of the beloved one—he too has gone 
To his eternal resting-place. And where 
Is stern Ambition—he who madly grasped 
At Glory’s fleeting phantom—he she sought 
His fame upon the battle-field, and longed 
To make his throne a pyramid of bones 
Amid a sea of blood! He too has gone! 
His stormy voice is mute—his mighty arm 
Is nerveless on its clod—his very name 
Is but a meteor of the night of years 
Whose gleams flashed out a moment o’er the Earth 
And faded into nothingness. The dream 
Of high devotion—beauty’s bright array— 
And life’s deep idol memories—all have passed 
Like the cloud-shadows on a starlight stream, 
Or a strain of soft music when the winds 
Are slumbering on the billow. 
Yet why muse 

Upon the past with sorrow! Though the year 
Has gone to blend with the mysterious tide 
Of old Eternity, and borne along 
Upon its heaving breast a thousand wrecks 
Of glory and of beauty—yet, why mourn 
That such is destiny? Another year 
Succeedeth to the past—in their bright round 
The seasons come and go—the same blue arch 
That hath hung o’er us, will hang o’er us yet— 
The same pure stars that we have loved to watch, 
Will blossom still at twilight’s gentle hour, 
Like lilies on the tomb of Day—and still 
Man will remain, to dream as he hath dreamed, 
And mark the earth with passion. Love will spring 
From the lone tomb of old Affections—Hope, 
And Joy, and great Ambition, will rise up 
As they have risen—and their deeds will be 
Brighter than those —— on the scroll 
Of parted centuries. Even now the sea 
Of coming years, beneath whose mighty waves 
Life’s great events are heaving into birth, 
Is tossing to and fro, as if the winds 
Of heaven were 'prisoned in its soundless depths, 
And struggling to be free. 

Weep not that Time 
Is passing on—it will ere long reveal 
A brighter era to the nations. —Hark ! 
Along the vales and mountains of the earth 
There is a deep, portentous murmuring, 
Like the swift rush of subterranean streams, 
Or like the mingled sounds of earth and air 
When the fierce tempest, with sonorous wing, 
Heaves his deep folds upon the rushing winds, 
And hurries onward with his night of clouds 
Against the eternal mountains —’Tis the voice 
Of infant Freepom—and her stirring call 
Is heard and answered in a thousand tones 
From every hill-top of her western home— 
And lo—it breaks across old Ocean's flood— 
And “Freepom !” “ Freepom!” is the answering shout 
Of nations starting from the spell of years. 
The day-spring !—see—’tis brightening in the heavens ! 
The watchmen of the night have caught the sign— 
From tower to tower the signal-fires flash free— 
And the deep watch-word, like the rush of seas 
‘That heralds the volcano’s bursting flame, 
Is sounding o'er the earth. Bright years of Hope 
And life are on the wing !—Yon glorious bow 
Of Freedom, bended by the hand of God, 
Is spanning ‘Time's dark surges. Its high arch, 
A type of Love and Mercy on the cloud, 
Tells that the many storms of human life 
Will pass in silence, and the sinking waves, 
Gathering the forms of glory and of peace, 
Reflect the undimmed brightness of the heavens. 





THE WONDERS OF THE BEE-HIVE. 


A hive consists of the queen, or mother bee, the workers, vary- 
ing in numbers from ten thousand to twenty thousand or thirty 


thousand, and the males or drones, from seven hundred to double | 


that number. 

The queen is the parent of the hive; and her sole province 
consists in laying the eggs, from which originate those prodigious 
multitudes that people a hive, and emigrate from it in the course 
of one summer. In the height of the season her fertility is truly 
astonishing, as she lays not fewer than two hundred eggs per 
day, and even more when the season is particularly warm and 
genial, and flowers are abundant; and this laying continues, 


though at a gradually diminishing rate, till the approach of cold |! 


weather in October. 

An opinion has been entertained that the queen is followed in 
her progress through the hive by a number of her subjects formed 
in a circle round her, and these, of course, have been regarded as 
the queen’s body-guards. 
majesty has no attendants, strictly speaking ; but wherever she 
moves, the workers, whom she encounters in her progress, in- 
stantly and hurriedly clear the way before her, and all turning 
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| their heads towards their approaching sovereign, lavish their 
|| caresses upon her with much apparent affection, and touch her 








The truth is, however, that her bee- i] 


| 
\| 





softly with their antenne ; and these circumstances, which may 
be observed every hour in the day, have given rise to the idea of 
guards. On one occasion we gave her subjects an opportunity 
of testifying their courage in her defence, as well as their aflec- 
tion and zeal. Observing her laying eggs in the comb next to 
the glass of the hive, we gently but quickly opened the pane 
and endeavoured to seize her. But as soon as the removal of 


| the glass afforded room—(while shut it was almost in contact 


with her b.ck)—and before we could accomplish our purpose 
they threw their bodies upon her to the number of at least a hun- 
dred, and formed a cone over her of such magnitude that she 
could not be less than two inches distance from any part of the 
surface. We dispersed the mass with our finger and got hold of 
her precious person, and kept looking at her for some minutes be- 
fore we restored the captive to her alarmed defenders. It is re- 
markable that this violence was not resented by them; though 
they coursed over our hands in scores, while we kept hold of their 
mistress, not one individual used sting. The all-engrossing 
object was the queen. 

The matual aversion of que: i striking feature in the natu- 
ral history of this insect. ‘The.c mutual enmity may be said to 
be an inborn disposition with them; for no sooner has the first 
of the race in a hive about to throw off a second swarm escaped 
from her own cradle, than she hurries away in search of her rivals, 
and exerts herself with the utmost eagerness to destroy them. 

The workers, to the number of ten thousand, twenty thousand, 
and even thirty thousand, constitute the great mass of the popu- 
lation, and on them devolve the whole labours of the establish- 
ment. Theirs is the office of searching for and collecting the 
precious fluid which not only furnishes their daily food, as well as 
that of their young, and the surplus of which is laid up for winter 
stores, but also the materials from which they rear their beautiful 
combs. In the little basket-shaped cavity of their hind legs they 
bring home the pollen or farinaceous dust of flowers, kneaded by 
the help of the morning dew into tiny balls, which forms an im- 
portant ingredient in the nourishment of the brood ; and also the 
propolis or adhesive gum extracted from willows, etc. with which 


they attach their combs to the upper part and sides of the hive, 
| and stop every crevice that might admit the winter's cold. 


The natura! term of the worker's existence does not extend, 
we think, beyond six or eight months. It is the opinion of Dr. 
Bevan that all the bees brought into existence at the queen's 
great laying in spring die before winter. But many never reach 
that period. Showers of rain, violent blasts of wind, sudden 
changes of atmosphere, destroy them in hundreds. In the clear, 
cold mornings and evenings of autumn, their eagerness for fora- 
ging entices them abroad early and late ; when, alighting on the 
ground, many are chilled and quickly perish. And should they 
escape the blighting atmosphere at the close of autumn, a bright 
sunshine in a winter day, when the ground perhaps is covered 
with snow, brings them abroad in multitudes, and half of them 
never return. 

The sole office of the male, or at least the primary one, is to 
pair with the queen. He is the father of the hive. Indolent and 
luxurious, he takes no part in the internal operations of the 
domicil, and never leaves it with a view of sharing in the labours 
of the field. When he does venture abroad it is only in the finest 
weather, and during the warmest part of the day. He is easily 
distinguished from the workers by his larger size, by his heavy 
motion in flight, and by his loud humming sound. His life is 
extremely short. 





BROKEN VOWS. 


Anp this is all I have left now, 
Silence, and solitude, and tears ; 
The memory of a broken vow, 
My blighted hopes, my wasted years. 


There hangs your lute ; the wandering wind 
Will hence its only master be ; 

But never may its numbers find 
More wandering master than in thee. 


My falcon it has slipped its band— 
Afar your faithless gift has flown ; 
The bird which fed from my own hand, 

Alas, its stay is like your own ! 


You swore to me yon starry ranks 

Should sooner leave their homes above ; 
Yon river change its native banks, 

Than you forget your early love. 


Each starry world its station keeps 
In night’s blue empire as before ; 

The same our native river sweeps— 
In vain—for I am loved no more. 


I will go weep, till rose and blue 
Alike from cheek and eye depart, 
A faded flower—and then adieu, 
My own false hopes and thy false heart. 





AN EXPENSive pauuia.—An English paper says that a florist 
of Bath has purchased of a celebrated amateur of that city a 
dahlia, called ** The Maid of Bath,” for the enormous sum of one 
hundred guineas ! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The American Eclectic. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Feters and 8. B. Treat, 
Vol. 1. No. 1. New-York: W. R. Peters, 89 Nassau-street. 

This journal is intended to supply a want which the reading 
public have long felt, that of a repository of foreign literature. 
It proposes to make us acquainted with what is going on abroad, 
with what the mind of man is busied upon in the great intellec- 
tual workshops of Christendom, and to let us know what other 
people think of us, our manners and institutions. We have in 
this number a good history of English periodicals, a specimen of 
Swedish literature, another of Icelandic, which is still more cu- 
rious, hammered out, as we see, by the learned Worcester black- 
smith, and much more that is new and valuable. The main fault 
we have to find with this journal is, that it is too much tinged 
with the peculiar moral and religious views of its editors. They 
suffer no article to pass muster if it contains any thing that looks 
like a difference of opinion in this matter, without tacking on a 
note or a preface by way of a protest. We are sorry, rather than 
surprised, to see these tokens of exclusiveness. A journal of so 
comprehensive a character ought to be somewhat more Catholic 
—we trust we may be allowed to use that ‘“* word of fear ” in this 
harmless sense without alarming the editors of the Eclectic. 


The Iris, or Literary Messenger. Nos. I. and I. New-York: R. Craighead. 

Another periodical. We understand it is conducted by the 
voung gentlemen of the University, and it is easy to see that its 
contributors are ‘considerably troubled with youngness,” as they 
It is unpleasant to spesk in terms of censure 


say at the west. 
is in 


of such an undertaking, nor do we do it because tke “ Iris 
any way worse than ull other magazines of like authorship. Ifits 
verses are halting, its prose always either swollen or flat, and its 
criticism below contempt, it is no more than was to be expected 
from the lack of age, study, and experience of its authors. Young 
men should not be in a hurry to write. A few more years will 
do wonders in correcting their crudities of thought and expres- 
sion, and in giving a manly tone to their minds, very different 
from the self-sufficient, inflated feebleness of precocious author- 
ship. The faculty of the University would do well to use their 
influence to discourage an undertaking which can do no good, 
and might do harm to those engaged in it, but for the certainty 
that it will, like all others of the kind, be soon abandoned. 





Heroines of Sacred History. By Mrs. Steele. New-York: John S. Taylor 


and M, W. Dood. 

An able book, on a subject of the most interesting character, 
which Mrs. Steele has shown her good taste in appropriating. 
The work will be read not ouly with pleasure, but profit. Her 
style is pure and vigorous ; her narration easy and animated, and 
the truth of sacred history is carefully observed, while the tale 
is richly embellished with the ornament of a brilliant imagina- 
tion. This we believe to be Mrs. Stecle’s first public appearance 
in the world of letters, and we can assure her of a cordial wel- 
come, and every encouragement to persevere. 

The Abbey, and other Tales. 
Philadelphia: Lee & Blanchard. 

These two volumes contam a number of tales from the well- 
known and popular pen of Mrs. Gore. 
equal merit, some being rather common-place, and others excel- 
lent. If we might use an Irishism, we should say that Mrs. Gore 
was most at home when she was abroad ; at least the tales which 
describe French manners and adventures are generally excel- 
lent, while those of which the scene is laid in England are less 
meritorious. The work is sold in this city by Messrs. Carvill & 
©o. 108 Broadway. 





being specimens of Metropolitan Literature. Boston: 
George W. Light. 


A beautiful volume indeed, and full of choice matter. Here 
are extracts from many of the distinguished authors who have 
flourished in the city of the three hills. Here are the prose and 
verse of Prescott, Everett, Sprague, Longfellow, Pierpont, and 
a host of others. A nice critic might find fault with the title of 
“* Metropolitan "’ given to the literature of Boston ; it would ap- 
ply just as well to that of Concord or Augusta. 


The Boston Book ; 


Arcturus; 2 Journal of Books and Opinion, No. 1. 
20 Anu-street. 


Benjamin G. Trevett, 

Arcturus is a new star in our literary horizon, and it promises 
tu be a brilliant one. We hope it will be a fixed star likewise, 
and not * shoot madly from its sphere,” as so many of our lesser 
lights are aptto do. Edited hy two young gentlemen of versa- 
tile powers and extensive accomplishm nts; embracing a wide 
range of subjects, and handling all with grace and freedom: this 
magazine can hardly fail to be popular. It is independent, more- 
over, to a degree seldom met with among those who cater for 
the public. A long and prosperous career we heartily wish and 
confidently hope for it. 





The Young Prima Donna. A Romance of the Opera. By Mrs. Grey. 


Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 

Mrs. Gray certainly improves rapidly as a novelist. 
work of hers which we had occasion to notice—** The Duke” — 
was respectable. The present one is a good deal more. The 
subject, the trials and sufferings of a young prima donna, is deep- 
ly interes*ing, 
it many allusions to the brief career of the gifted Ma!ibran. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 








Our readers will remember with pleasure the tale entitled “ Judith,” publish- 
ed in the Mirror some time since, from the pen of the celebrated Scribe, 
of Paris. We were so much pleased with it ourselves, that we publish ta 
day a dramatic sketch by the same author, translated expressly for this 
journal, We have aliowed it a greater space than we usually give to one 
sketch, not wishing to mar the interest of the story, which is one of the 
pleasantest trifles the author has produced. This is saying much, when 
we consider how multifarious his writings are; but we think the reader 
will agree with us in opinion, after perusing it, and not object to its length. 
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The social circle-—Summer is pleasant, but its joys are em- 
phatically those of the country. Prisoners within the confines of 
the lamp and watch districts can know very little of the delights 
of green walks, shady bowers, and all that sort of thing, with 
which poets and painters delight to tantalize citizens. We can 
imagine them from afar off, or perchance take a furlough, and, for 


|| a few days or weeks, be the guests of those who find during 


Ry Mrs. Gore, authoress of Preferment. ete. 


The storics are of un- | 


ij ‘Love's Memories ; 


The last 


end is made still more so by having embodied in | 


summer their elysium. We return discontented to the dusty 
walks of the city; but it is discontent only for a season. In au- 
tumn Pomona culls her fairest from the fields to pour into the 
city, in winter she is our guest. All that civilization has en- 
couraged, and all that art has contrived to disarm the “ stern ru- 
ler of the inverted year’ of his terrours, is emphatically the 
property of the city. When the country is dreary, the city is 
most blithesome ; and the warm sun of friendship sheds a glow, 


brighter than the “sun's own,” over the social circle. Now, then, 


| we are on the threshold of the city summer. 


, at the disposal of the painter in large. 


| and of which he may feel justly proud. 


The fireside is as- 
serting its claims, and the ready heart odmits them without cavil, 
since it is but embracing our own happiness. The pursuits of 
brother and sister, of parent and child, of husband and wife, and 
of parties aspiring to that relation, hecome more identical. We 
tearn our mutual dependence when driven to common shelter; 
and when valiant sorties, for variety or amusement, are made from 
the domestic castle, we sally forth in troops. Winter is no sea- 
son for solitude ; it does not merit the wholesale abuse that has 
been heaped upon it. At 
what other period do so many attachments ripen! In what other 
spring the germs of more friendships? and in what other season 
is“ heaven-born charity more adored and exercised than when 


every look abroad revesls the opportunity for enjoyment of the 


Who says it is the sterile season? 


“luxury of doing get i 


Remuneration of miniature > gaietore: —Our attention has been 
led to this subject by an acquaintance with some of the profes- 
sors of this branch of art, from whom we have learned with much 


surprise that our artists in “ miniature” are in the habit of re- 


eciving but little more than one-third of the remuneration for || 
their works that is usually given in England to the artists of the | 


same class and merit; while, we believe, the reputation and 

















price awarded to our portrait-painters in large, nearly or quite | 


equals that given to the same quality of artist on the more fa- 
voured ground of art. 
are at a loss to explain. All the principles of the art are required 
to be as well understood and displayed in a picture in small as 
in the same class of subject in large ; 
nute and tiresome, and we believe is encumbered with materials, 
much less free working, and more limited in their scale than those 
We trust this prejudice 


the execution is more mi- 


and limited remuneration so manifestly injurious to this delightful 
branch of the art, may be removed, and that its professors may 


hereafter share more equally the favour already to a great de- | 


gree extended to the painter “in large.” The department of 
miniature painting is already rich in the names of Cummings, 
Mrs. Guillet, Shumway, Miss Hall, Dodge, and many others we 
could mention—some of whom have produced works that will 


compare with the best of any country. The beautiful copy of 


Vanderlyn’s Ariadne, and the original pictures of the “ Chess | 


Party,” “The Received Miniature,” “The Bracelet,” and the 
portraits of Messrs. Nicholas Carroll and Hector Morrison, Esqrs 
the productions of Mr. Cummings’ pencil, are works of this class, 
Many of these, we be- 
lieve, are at present in the studio of the artist, and will repay the 
trouble of a visit from the lovers of this interesting art. 

The Piano.—Among the most popular productions of the 
season (under this head) are the four following songs, which 
Atwill has just published, and sent us for examination :—1 
* melody and words by Massett, with ar- 
rangements, symphonies, etc. by Henry C. Watson. This gentle- 


man is a young composer and artist of much promise, who has | 


recently come among us to reside permanently and teach the 
piano. This little ballad is dedicated to Mrs. Edward Loder, 
who recently came to New-York with her brother, Mr. Watson, 


' upon the same errand, in which, by-the-by, we are happy to say 

they have both met with an encouraging degree of success. Our || 
| 

tended 'o be wevere, but conelude by Hemlet’ 8 request, “ prey 


favourite vocalist, Mrs. Bailey, is their sister. We cordially re- 


Why this disparagement should exist we | 





LS 
the hands of the public.—2. “ The merry days when we were 
young,” is called by the publisher “9 favourite ballad,” and is 
announced as having been sung “ with unt ded appl - 
by Mrs. Wood. Who wrote it we know not, and of its com- 
poser we are as much in the dark. It is a simple, pleasing ballad, 
and will better grace a piano than many reams we know of, 
usually found upon that instrument.—3. “ Come, praise our 
gallant captain,” is a quartette, composed by Rossi, of Ha- 
vana, (translated by our friend Burr.) and arranged by Maeder. 
Signor Rossi is the director of the Jtalian opera in Havana, and 
composed this glee on board the British Queen steam-ship, at 
sea, in September last. The composer has dedicated it to Lieut 
Roberts, the popular commander of that noble vessel, as a com- 
pliment for his kindness to the passengers, the maestro among 
the rest. It is very spirited and clever. We recommend it to 
the especial notice of our friends “ the Euterpeians " of Boston. 
4. “ Day is now dawning, love,” a duet by Austin Phillips, of this 
city. We have rarely received a higher compliment than the 
wedding of so sweet a strain to a humble effusion of our own 
pen, and cordially concede that if the duet be a “ popular” one, 
as the publisher has designated it, it owes such distinction to the 
composer of the music rather than to the author of the words. 


SS 





Music and Musicians. —We know of none who have been more 
deservedly favourites with our public than Mr. and Mrs. Seguin ; 
their talent has been appreciated wherever they have appear- 
ed, and we trust they will see fit to remain long among us. We 
consider Mrs. Seguin's voice to be a mezzo soprano, and we feel, 
to a certain extent, diffident in giving this opinion, as we can- 
not but think, from the parts she sustains, and sustains so admi- 
rably, that she herself supposes it a high soprano ; but her upper 
notes are certainly strained, and have a wireness in their tone 
from which the middle and lower part of her voice is entirely 
free. This circumstance, however, adds to our estimation of her 
talent as an artist, rather than detracts from it; forthe manner in 
which she has performed the principal characters in the ** Gazza 
Ladra,” ** Fra Diavolo,”’ and, the Donna Anna in “ Don 
Giovanni,” (of all the most difficult and ongrateful,) deserves the 
highest commendation. Mrs, Seguin's singing is essentially dra- 
We 
know of nothing more satisfactory than her delivering the reci- 
tative over the dead body of the Commendatore, in the last men- 
tioned opera, and also that in which she discovers in Don Gio- 


lastly, 


matic, and it is in bursts of passion that she most excels. 


vanni the murderer of her father, With the most touching pathos 
and abandonment to the passions of grief, despair, and revenge, 
she never, in the slightest degree, swerved from the text of Ue 
immortal author, and all her words are well and distinetly pro- 
nounced, We must now notice a little peculiarity in Mrs. Se- 
guin’s singing, which prevents our being so highly pleased as we 
otherwise should be. the 
audience always feel that what she does is entirely the effect of 


She appears to us to want “ nature ;" 


study, and that she appeals too much to their heads and too Jit- 
t!e to their hearts; for instance, her favourite cadence, intro- 
duced by her on all occasions, whether of grief or JOY, consists 
in a very unmeaning run from the lower part of her voice to the 
top of it, (and perhaps a note or two beyond,) and back again ; 
this, although we cannot but acknowledge to be exceedingly 
difficult of attainment, the hearer finds particularly disagreeable 
to endure once, but another run (the fac-simile of the former) 
follows before the ear has had time to recover the unpleasant 
effect of that it has just heard —Mr, Seguin is fortunate in the 
possession of a bass voice of a very fine quality of tone, and 
which has been highly cultivated. Like his lady, his style is de- 
cidedly dramatic, and is a happy mixture of the Italian and 
English schools. We confess that to us he always appears out 
of his element in a concert-room, but on the stage we always fecl 
certain that whatever he undertakes will be well done. We have 
lately had an opportunity at the National Opera House of seeing 
this gentleman in very opposite characters, in all of which he 


| has more than equalled our expectations, which is no slight praise. 


In the part of Fernando in the “ Gazza Ladra,” 
an unhappy father—in the subordinate one of the Brigand in 
careless recklessness and boldness, are both most 
but his forte is in the comic, for in Lepo- 


His 


manner on the stage is always casy, and generally appropriate, 


the feelings of 


* Fra Diavolo,” 
happily puurtrayed ; 
rello, in “* Don Giovanni,” he has been completely at home 


| but we think that in some instances he rather overdoes his part ; 


| habit, 


for instance, in the “ Fra Diavolo" he entirely destroys the 
effect intended by the author. It is a well-known fact, that in 
Italy the most abandoned ruffians will, from the force of early 
when they hear the matin or vesper-bell, fall on their 
knees to repeat some prayer; now the beauty of this is entirely 


| marred by the absurd comicalities of the two brigands, who ap- 


i, commend this musical trio to the favour they so much merit at 


pear as if going through the ceremony in mockery, instead of 
seriously. ‘This is decidedly in bad taste ; we will own that we 
are not very partial to the introduction of any thing appertaining 
to religion on the boards of a theatre, but nothing that could be 
supposed in the slightest degree to make it ridiculous, should, 
in our opinion, be for one instant tolerated, On thir head we re- 
fer Mr. Seguin to that part of the advice of Hamlet in which 
he says something about “paltry ambition.” We will not 
give the whole of the quotation, as he might suppose we in 


| you acid it,’ 
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THE KING'S ONLY DAUGHTER. 


FROM THE OPERA OF THE EXILE OF GENOA. MUSIC ARRANGED FROM THE GERMAN BY E. I. LODER. PUBLISHED BY E. RILEY & CO. 
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But her the young fisherman saved from the sea, 


$ The youth’s heart was moved, and resolving to save 
pn wan'd they were wedded, 


Ageia ¢ the youth stood by the dark roliing main, One life from de tension, Se breasted the wave. 





a fortune a favour to gain, 


te at was raging above, 
A vessel was battling the billows in vain, The king's only daughter was destin’d to be | Must brave ev’ry danger, and slight ev'ry pain. 
And vainly the mariners strove, *Neath the waves of the ocean embedded, 





For the New-York Mirror first of fine holland, but early in Elizabeth's reign they began to | terns, and interwoven with gold threads, was more usually worked 
ban | wear lawn and cambric, which were brought to England in ~ || with the needle. ‘The richest and most elegant of these were 
SONG. | small quantities, and sold charily by the yard or half yard ; rjeonens to adorn the queen; and when in the holy book the 
My little dream of love is o'er, there was then hardly one shopkeeper in fifty who dared to specu- | royal psalmist is describing the dress of a bride, supposed to have 
And nothing left to me but pain ; late in a whole piece of either. So “strange and wonderful was | | been Pharaoh’ s daughter, and that she be brought to the king “in 
I ne’er shall see or hear thee more, this stuff,"’ says Stowe, speaking of lawn, * that thereupon rose || raiment of needlework,” he says, as a proof of the gorgeousness 
But stand alone in life again. | a general scoff or by-word, that shortly they would wear rufls of | of her attire, “her clothing is of wrought gold.”’ This is sup- 
What are the joys this world can give, a spider's web.” || posed to mean a garment richly embroidered with the needle in 

To one so broken-hearted ! a figures in gold thread, after the manner of Egyptian stitchery. 

Oh! would that we had never met, MARRIAGE-BROKERS. emmmeaacteas j F 

Or meeting, ne'er had parted. In Genoa there are marriage-brokers, who have their pocket- MODERN DANCING. 
books filled with the names of the marriageable girls of the dif- We go to a ball. Mercy upon us! 
ferent classes, with notes of their figures, personal attrections, || dancing! A man of thirty years of age, and with legs ox 
fortunes, ete. ‘These brokers go about endeavouring to arrang< | thick as a gate-post, stands up in the middle of the room, and 
connections, and when they succeed they get a commission of || gapes and fumbles with his gloves, looking all the time as if he 
two or three per cent. upon the portion. Marriage at Genoa is || were burying his grandmother. At a given signal the unwieldy 
quite a matter of calculation, generally settled by the parents or | animal puts himself into motions; he throws out his arms, 
relations, who often draw up the contract before the parties have crouches up his shoulders, and without moving a muscle of his 
seen one another; and it is only when every thing else is arranged, || face kicks out his legs, to the manifest risk of the bystanders, 


Thou art become another's now, is this what you call 


And he the man of thy heart's choice ; 
I ne'er shall see or hear again 
Thy sparkling eye or thrilling voice ! 
But memory never can forget 
Joys that once through me darted ; 
Oh! would that we had never met, 








Or meeting, ne'er had parted. Pr. W.R. | 
_ || and a few days previous to the marriage ceremony, that the future || and goes back to his place, puffing and blowing like an otter, 
MISCELLANY. husband is introduced to his intended partner for life. Should || after a half-hour'’s burst. And this is modern dancing ! 
a he find fault with her manners or appearance he may break off | 
THE ELIZABETHAN RUFF. the match, on condition of his defraying the brokerage and any | A warninc.—An English paper says that cight peers, who were 


|| married to divorced women, died sudden/y within the last year. 
| Hlorn's tast.—Why are our side-walks like music? Because 
if you don’t C sharp you'll B flat. 


The best known and most distinguishing characteristic of the | 
costume of Elizabeth's day was the ruff, which was worn of such | 
enormous size that a lady in full dress was obliged to feed her- 


other expenses incurred. 





| 
|| 


i| 

| 
EGYPTIAN LADIES. 
i| 





self with a spoon two feet long. In the year 1580, sumptuary The dress of the Egyptian ladies of rank was rich and some- || === EEE : - 
laws were published by proclamation, and enforced with great|| what gay ; in its general appearance not very dissimilar from the ] By sg _ ag EE ne gm er + peypet 

t his Lbeokstore, NO. assau-stree erms FIVE DOLLARS per 
exactness, by which the ruffs were reduced to legal dimensions. || yay chintges of the present day, but of more value, as the ma- i! annum, payable, in all eases, in advance. All letters must be post-paid 


Extravagant prices were paid for them, and they were made at! terial was usually linen, and though sometimes stamped in pat- |! and directed to the publisher. 
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